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acquaintance with American thought and Occidental culture, became of value to 
the Dragon Throne. Had it been given to him to return to China and remain 
with his new stores of knowledge he might readily have progressed through the 
line of preferment to yellow jacket and peacock plume and bright red button of 
the advancing mandarin. 

But for China he was most useful in the capacity of pioneer. He had won 
his way through great hardship and he had accomplished much. Awaking China 
determined that youth selected from her best should attain to at least as much, 
and that the accomplishment should be without the hardship that had hampered 
her pioneer, though no difficulty could do more than delay him. He was com- 
missioned to remain away from his home for many long years. He was to serve 
as, in some sort, a scholastic consignee to whom were despatched from time to 
time invoices of Chinese youth for education in the great West. Yung Wing's 
first duty was to make such provision for the young students sent from home into 
the unknown system of an alien civilization that there should be none of the 
hardship through which he had so painfully made the track. A second duty 
was to see to it that the years of study in a culture non-Confucian should not 
rob the Middle Kingdom of the heart of her young sons who were sent into 
what many considered the land of devils, sent at the age of the greatest facility 
in receiving impressions. 

In this autobiography Yung Wing is characteristically modest. He does not 
give us to see. how well he performed this task of double difficulty. That omis- 
sion is not difficult to supply. Many of us, a generation ago, were thrown at 
college into the chance of intimate acquaintance with Yung Wing's boys. We 
could estimate them in the classroom and in the hours of recreation and we found 
them no laggards in either. When they had reached the dignity of the American 
degree they went home to take up the work of China. But Yung Wing re- 
mained, an exile of service, to take still newer boys and to fit them to hold their 
own in competition with American youth. He lived far from the honors and the 
preferments of the Throne, devoting his life and his powers to fitting others for 
the honors which he would so well himself have adorned. 

And at the other end, we have record of Yung Wing's accomplishment. China 
gave him Chinese boys to train, to China returned, from his hand, men of West- 
ern education, better Chinese. These are now men of fifty, they have served 
their state in high capacity and they have earned honors. The alumni rolls of 
our colleges show what they have done. They have become mandarins in rank, 
governors and ambassadors and generals in service, leaders all and not a one 
caught in the swirl of palace intrigue. 

It is just as well not to forget that Yung Wing made these men. It is in 
their honors that his reward must be sought. William Churchill. 

Court Life in China. The Capital, its Officials and People. By Isaac 

Taylor Headland. 372 pp., Illustrations, and Index. Fleming H. Revell 

Company, New York, 1909. $1.50. 

Prof. Headland has seen the portal of the Forbidden City open and he has 

walked in, his eyes have rested upon the abode of the puppet emperor and of 

that masterful woman who for half a cycle of Cathay stood out as the one great 

figure. He and his wife, for not the least instructive chapters of the volume are 

credited to Mrs. Headland's note book, have opened, in friendly intercourse, the 
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equally forbidden doors of the homes of great princes. An unexampled oppor- 
tunity, but the result is somewhat disappointing. It is as though the doors set 
wide disclosed an inner screen; we do not seem to glimpse, far less gaze into, 
the life which lies behind the gate and on the other side of the screen. 

The first third of the volume is taken up with the account of the Dowager 
Empress. These chapters are essays in interpretation of the character of a 
woman who made herself great in a community where women are small. There 
is dearth of facts which might serve as data. There is a marked lack of the 
power to penetrate into the heart of a society whose ethics, minor as well as 
major, differs in externals so widely from our own. Prof. Headland's essays are 
illuminative. They present a picture of the empress with a wealth of detail 
such as is exhibited in no other record. The same is to be said of the three 
chapters on the emperor Kuang Hsu. Yet we must recognize that the illumination 
is but a brighter glow of light upon the superficies; the two great figures may 
photograph better, the result is after all but a photograph and not a portrait, 
The baffled investigator of such an alien culture may make his peace with his 
conscience by reciting the chant of east and west that never shall the twain meet, 
a confession of failure. Prof. Headland shows himself an admirer of the em- 
press, but that her character has baffled his understanding is manifest in h's 
inability to account for her stand in the Boxer troubles, that conservative reaction 
of old China against the new life felt upon the fringes of the empire. 

In the present epoch of the Middle Kingdom, an infant making the sacrifices 
to the ancestors, and a regent reigning in his name, this book will certainly re- 
main for some time the source whence will be derived much of our Western 
acquaintance with names at present great. How long they will remain great it 
is impossible to foretell. The gates of the home of the Manchu princes have closed, 
the doors of the Forbidden City have snapped shut, and always behind them 
remains that screen which decorates so much, hides so much. Yet before the 
closing of the doors, Prof. Headland has drawn a helpful sketch of Prince Chun, 
the regent, upon whom so much will depend. With riper appreciation, probably 
by reason of the greater opportunity for free acquaintance, he has sketched the 
career of Yuan Shih-kai. He indulges himself in the hope that his career is not 
ended by his retirement to a far province to nurse a rheumatism in the leg. Be- 
fore that sentence was pronounced upon him he was suspected of the murder of 
Kuang Hsu. Before that again he was a leader of a liberal China. 

William Churchill. 



Rocky Mountain Wild Flower Studies. An account of the Ways of some 
Plants that Live in the Rocky Mountain Region. By Burton O. Longyear. xv 
and 156 pp., Illustrations from Nature, by the Author, and Index. Author's Edi- 
tion, Fort Collins, Col., 1909. [The author, professor of botany in the State 
Agricultural College of Colorado, tells the story here of a considerable' number 
of the Rocky Mountain plants. He is an enthusiastic naturalist, his talks are 
written con amove and make pleasant and edifying reading. They will help 
teachers to teach, and pupils and general readers to learn the ways of plants.] 

The Lure of the Indian Country and a Romance of its Great Resort. By 
Cfleta Littleheart. 145 pp. and many Photo-engravings. A. Abbott, Sulphur, 



